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BRIGHTON BEACH—Chalk Sketch 
By Phil May 


ENGLAND’S THREE GREATEST ARTIST- 
HUMORISTS SINCE HOGARTH 


Shortly after the death of Phil May, last August, the enterprise 
of London art dealers gave occasion for a comparison of the work of 
England’s three greatest artist-humorists since the days of Hogarth. 
An exhibition of May’s drawings at the Leicester Gallery followed 
fast upon his death, as was to be expected, for he was one of the rare 
few whose work was not only appreciated by artists, but was also 
popular with the general public. At the same time a display was 
made in an adjoining room of the same gallery of work by Thomas 
Rowlandson, and a few blocks away, at the Dutch Gallery, a collec- 
tion of drawings by Charles Keene was shown. It would be strange 
if these simultaneous exhibitions did not provoke something of a 
comparison of the work of the three pictorial humorists; and the 
review followed from the pen of an anonymous art writer. The 
fairness of the critic to his subjects and the correctness of his judg- 
ments merit a wider currency than his article had at the time, and I 
retell his story to the readers of BRUSH AND PENCIL—very largely 
in his own words—regretting that I cannot give more specific credit 
both to the writer and his journal, a course I should very much prefer. 

The collection of May’s work was made up chiefly of his more 
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CRAYON SKETCH OF A CHILD 
By Phil May 


recent drawings for Punch and for the last number of his own 
Annual. His work, to the end, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
retained many of its distinctive qualities—its expressive line, its 
amazing economy of means, its feeling for character. But it must 
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be confessed that something 
had gone from it since the 
days when the ‘‘Parson and 
the~ Painter’’ took all the 
world that cares for good 
drawing by storm. He never 
did anything finer; perhaps 
he never did anything again 
quite so fine. There are not 
many illustrators who have 
been able to withstand the be- 
numbing influence of Punch; 
and Phil May was not, like 
Charles Keene, the excep- 
tion. Certainly, whatever the 
cause, after he went on the 
staff of that paper his draw- 
ings seemed to lose their old 
spontaneity and _ freshness, 
their old irrepressible gayety 
—even, in a measure, their 
old mastery of the decorative 
value of well-balanced spaces 
of black and white. But, for 
all that, there is no one in 
England now who can com- 
pare with him as a humorous 
draftsman, no one who could 
show such an accomplished 
series of designs. 

Sketches also were in- 
cluded—studies of figures and 
costumes, mostly in pencil, 
and less characteristic of his 
work as it is known to the 
public. Some were excellent, 
preserving all the old direct- 


ness, and adding the tone and color which, of course, he never strove for 
in his pen-drawings. Others had just as well not have been exhibited. 
It has become the fashion to parade as masterpieces the studies of 
before they have even produced or 
exhibited finished work, but Phil May was too great an artist for 
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such devices to be resorted to in his behalf. He might have waited, 
as Charles Keene waited. Keene’s sketches were long to be had, 
even after his death, for a few shillings each, and are beginning 
only now to be valued by collectors, prized though they have ever 
been by artists. 

There was also in the May exhibition a series of portraits of 
prominent politicians: Balfour, Chamberlain, and the rest, drawn 
as a rule in pen-and-ink with flat washes of color; almost Phil May’s 
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ILLUSTRATION 
By Phil May 


very last work, I believe. Their chief merit was negative. It is as 
if he had hesitated between a good portrait and an effective carica- 
ture, and obtained neither. Such color as he gets is at least never 
crude or offensive. Beyond this there is little to be said, and sug- 
gestive as it always is to see the first attempts in color of the distin- 
guished artist who has hitherto confined himself to monochrome, in 
Phil May’s case they only make one wish he had lived to carry his 
experiments further, or else that such tentative performances had 
not been exhibited. 

The great interest of this show at the moment, however, lay, 
above all, in the fact of the Rowlandson and Keene exhibitions, so 
that an excellent opportunity was presented for a comparative study 
of the worth of the three great artist-humorists. 
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In one respect there is no question that the gain has been great, 
the development immensely for the better. Rowlandson was an 
artist no less than Keene and Phil May. I may not go as far as 
M. Huysmans, who, according to a quotation making the rounds of 
the press—which I do not remember, and have not yet been able to 
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ILLUSTRATION FOR “ THE GOOD FIGHT” 
By Charles Keene 





trace—was ready to put aside Gavarni and the Devérias, and I hardly 
know whom else, in favor of Rowlandson. But neither can I deny 
that Rowlandson was an admirable artist when he left humor severely 
alone. I have seen drawings of women by him as graceful as any 
study by Reynolds or Gainsborough could be, and some of his little 
landscapes are full of charm. 

He understood economy of means as well as Phil May, though 
naturally his methods for the reproduction of his day were entirely 
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different. But his line was as direct and expressive, and his color 
was obtained as simply by flat washes, and yet none of his contem- 
poraries, not even Gainsborough, could express the character and 
beauty of a landscape with more intense truth and sympathy. When 
it came to humor, however, it was another thing. To be sure, he is 
remembered now as the 
great humorist, but I 
would cheerfully sacri- 
fice all his caricatures 
and satires for one of 
his little landscapes or 
studies of figures. Some 
of his most famous de- 
signs were in the collec- 
tion at the Leicester 
Gallery—designs _ like _— 
the ‘‘Dressing for the [= 
Masquerade’ and the ] \" 
‘*Fencing at Angelo’s,” . 
but they only confirmed 
me in my estimate of =_ 
him as humorist. =T 

Hogarth could see 
and express humor anil 
without stooping to ex- 
aggeration and _ gross 
caricature, but Row- 
landson did not know 
how to be funny with- 
out exaggerating; his 
one idea of character 
was caricature, his one 
idea of fun was farce. 
When he would ridicule 
the vices and manners wt! 
of his time, he iw" 
a corresponding gross- By Charles Keene 
ness. His drawings 
abound in as vulgar and revolting passages as the writings of 
Smollett. This is the more irritating because he was, in his way, 
a greater genius than Smollett, and his genius should have saved him 
from follies and excesses that have not even the redeeming virtue of 
being strong and deadly as satire. His laughter was indulgent—he 
laughed not to kill, but to amuse. 

With Keene the grossness disappears wholly. He was as refined 
in his attitude toward the types he drew—not always refined in 
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HUNTING THE SLIPPER 
By Thomas Rowlandson 


themselves—as in his technical methods. He had a far keener eye 
for character than Rowlandson, and it saved him from seeing only 
caricature. Character, for him, had always beauty. He found it in 
what are usually called vulgar types, the coster and the cabby, the 
policeman and the waiter, the slavey, and above all, the drunken 
man—just as Rembrandt found it in the Jews of Amsterdam, 
Velasquez in the dwarfs in the Spanish court, Hals in the jester and 
the fishwife. He had, too, a respect for character or beauty. He 
rendered it with a truth, a realism, that is beautiful in itself, not with 
the silly absurdity of the designer of comic valentines. And because 
these types were humorous as they lived, so they were humorous in 
his drawings. 

At one time it was the fashion to deny all humor to Keene 
because he did not invent his jokes. It was the sort of criticism to 
be expected in a country where, in an illustration as in a picture, 
nothing counts but the story. I have seen people go through an 
exhibition of Keene’s, reading scrupulously every jest entered in the 
catalogue, roaring at each in turn with never a glance at the draw- 
ings on the wall, and enjoying it all enormously. But really it 
made no difference who invented Keene’s jokes. His drawings 
would be as amusing had no legend ever been printed beneath. 

People used to say he chose them because he was incapable of 
seeing beauty in graceful form or refined features—he could not draw 
a beautiful woman, ‘‘a lady,’’ they said. There were drawings of 
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THE VICAR’S FAMILY ON THE WAY TO CHURCH 
By Thomas Rowlandson 


women in the collection at the Dutch Gallery that gave the lie to 
this criticism. It was only that strong character interested him 
more. And not only was hea greater humorist, he was a greater 
draftsman than Rowlandson, even a greater master of line and simple 
means. The exhibition was especially interesting, sharing, as it did, 
many of his preliminary sketches and studies with the finished designs 
and the engravings. 

He belonged to a school of illustrators who believed that as much 
care and thought and study should go to the making of the smallest 
drawing as to the painting of the biggest picture. To him an illus- 
tration was not something to be knocked off in an odd moment—a 
useful pot-boiler—but a work of art, great or not according to the 
seriousness with which the artist devoted his talent or genius to it. 
There were numerous instances of this seriousness; not one, perhaps, 
demonstrating better what I mean than the elaborate study for one 
of his drunken men (the sort of subject the public probably thought 
he dashed off anyhow), where not only is the composition carefully 
sketced in, but a detailed note of the hands of the principal figure is 
still more carefully made on the margin. 

These sketches are always freer in handling than the drawings; 
Keene not having worked year after year for the wood-engraver in 
vain. He learned quickly what was best not to do if he did not wish 
the veriest travesty of the original design to appear on the printed 
page; and he was artist enough to retain, despite those restrictions, 
an effect of freedom that was the distinction of his work in the midst 
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of the drawings of Du Maurier, Tenniel, Sambourne, and the others, 
who each had worked out a formula more or less mechanical to 
lighten his own and the wood-engraver’s task. Still, when Keene’s 
studies are seen with the finished designs and these with the engrav- 
ings, it is realized how much was lost before his work reached the 
public. 

Here, certainly, Phil May had the advantage. It was easier to 
work for ‘‘process,’’ once its possibilities were grasped, and May 
recognized from the start what it could do, and what it could not. 
His friends now are beginning to say that too much has been made 
of the influence which the new mechanical processes and rapid printing 
had in forming his style. This is absurd; for it is really altogether 
to his credit that he should have been artist enough to know how to 
adapt his methods to the technical requirements of his art. His 
work loses far less in the reproduction than Keene’s. As for the 
actual drawing, I do not think it ever quite equaled the refinement 
of Keene’s. Besides, Keene had a sense of design, an appreciation 
for the essential part every detail played in the composition, that 
May did not even endeavor to rival. 

You can always see that his backgrounds, when there are any, 
were carefully studied, but he expressed them by shorthand; and in 
most cases the figures would be as effective and eloquent without 
them. Keene also used shorthand, but within broader limits. The 
effect of his figures often depends upon their relation to the land- 


A CONNOISSEUR 
By Thomas Rowlandson 
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scape—the marvelous stretches of moorland or the simple cabbage 
patch—to the London or village street, to the room as full of char- 
acter as the people. In his humor, too, May is less refined; his fun, 
like Rowlandson’s, verging upon farce, his character lost in carica- 
ture, when seen side by side with Keene’s—though he is never 
vulgar, never gross, never childish, as Rowlandson was only too often. 

However, the great merit of both Charles Keene and Phil May is 
that each, after his own fashion, could combine fine drawing with 
genuine humor. That is where they differ so utterly from almost all 
other would-be humorous draftsmen in their own country since 
Hogarth. Some may have been artists—Rowlandson for one, as I 
have said—but then their sense of humor was primitive and naive to 
the last degree. Unfortunately, the very primitiveness, the very 
naiveté, has always appealed to the great British public, with its 
sneaking fancy for the amateur in art. 

Let a man but try to do what it is not his business to do, and 
even if he fail in the endeavor, your honest Briton will applaud to 
the echo. For example, when the County Council band plays in the 
garden below my windows on summer evenings, the musicians have 
only to stop blowing their horns, which is their special business there, 
and begin singing without voices, or crowing like cocks, to drive their 
audience wild with delight—until I often think if they would drop 
their instruments altogether, and walk round the garden on their 
hands, their success might well make even Sarasate or Kubelik 


THE VICAR IN COMPANY WITH STROLLING PLAYERS 


By Thomas Rowlandson 
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wonder. So it is with art. I do not suppose any artist of note was, 
for awhile, more paragraphed than the policeman of Leeds (or Brad- 
ford), who had the landscapes he painted in his leisure moments 
rejectd at the academy. A picture that presents any optical delu- 
sion—for instance, a Christ with eyes that open and close—will draw 
the town. | ie a 
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PEN-DRAWING 
By Charles Keene 


ST. LOUIS’S FRIEZE OF FAME 


A somewhat notable idea has been carried out in the World's 
Fair at St. Louis in the plan and construction of the Art Palace, a 
building in classic style, the work of the well-known architect, Cass d 
Gilbert. He conceived the idea of enriching the upper portion of 
the walls of the permanent part of this million-dollar art palace by a 
broad sub-frieze consisting of panels and medallions, in the latter of 
which are served in relief the portraits of famous artists of ancient 
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and modern times. These medallions are in limestone, the same 
material of which the permanent part of the Art Palace is constructed. 

The sculptors are George T. Brewster and Ottildo Piccirrilli, both 
of New York. Of course the countenances of many of the great artists 
so portrayed are familiar, yet the series as a whole will do much to 
preserve the remembrance of the work of these men for all time, as 
this beautiful Palace of Art 
will be visited not only by 
millions during the periods 
of the World’s Fair, but by 
generations to come, for it 
is constructed to last at least 
until one or two centuries 
have passed since the con- 
summation of the Louisiana 
Purchase. 

The full list of the 
twenty-two men_ included 
in these panels of fame is as 
follows: Phidias, Ictinus, 
Botticelli, Giotto, Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Palladio, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Brunel- 
leschi, Donatello, Titian, 
Della Robbia, Bramante, 
Durer, Holbein, Rembrandt, 
Rubens, Velasquez, Cellini, 
Richard M. Hunt, Augustus 
St. Gaudens, and John La 
Farge. 

There were great artists 
before Phidias, but it is to 
him that our own generation —£ [ 
looks back for its inspiration, - 
as though he were, indeed, ORDE R AWD DIS0 K DE _= 
the fountain-head of all ar- ILLUSTRATION 
tistic endeavor. Perhaps _ By Phil May 
most of us have almost as 
reverential a feeling in an artistic sense for Michael Angelo and for 
Raphael as for the greatest of the sculptors of ancient Greece. Both 
of these men of genius of the Renaissance era, however, drew their 
inspiration largely from Greek sources, though their works were also 
expressive of the ideas of their own time. 

In art, as in everything else, each one has his own favorite. To 
one person this or that great master of the past seems pre-eminently 
great, while to another a genius of some different name stands higher 
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in the scale of greatness. We cannot all like the same things in art, 
any more than in ordinary products—a very wise provision of nature. 
It would be a difficult task to make a list of twenty-two of the great 
men in the art world of the present and past which should be accepted 
as correct by every individual. But it seems to be the opinion that 
those who chose the twenty-two that should be so honored in the 
decoration of the Art Palace at St. Louis have, on the whole, 
chosen well. 

Perhaps the most comment will be occasioned by the choice of 
the late Richard N. Hunt, architect; Augustus St. Gaudens, sculptor; 
and John La Farge, painter, representing modern art in these decora- 
tions. It is always hard for those of our own generation to judge of 
a man who stands high in public estimation, and to decide whether in 
his field of work he excels all others of the same guild. Certainly the 
genius of St. Gaudens and La Farge is sufficient to entitle them to 
the highest honor. — C. E. LAWTON. 
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WHITECHAPEL: SATURDAY MORNING 
By Phil May 
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BIONDI’S “SATURNALIA” AND HIS CONTRO- 
VERSY 

The immense bronze casting which has lain perdu so long in the 
cellars of the Metropolitan Museum has had since its first designing 
by Ernesto Biondi the not altogether unfortunate fate of stirring up 
controversies. Years ago, as pointed out by an Eastern writer whose 
words I quote, when Biondi was getting the ten figures of the ‘‘Satur- 
nalia’’ together in his atelier near the jJaniculum, the realism of his 
work delighted some people and shocked others. Biondi is not a 
highly educated man; like Pope Pius X., he comes from the people, 
and when he seizes an idea, a method, or a fashion in art, he takes it 
with his whole soul and makes it part of his faith. That wave of 
realism which we saw rising in France thirty years ago only to weaken 
and recede during the last decade affected Ernesto Biondi when he 
was a young workman ina sculptor’s studio, and his most notable 
work, the one which has earned him in equal parts obloquy and 
praise, is more remarkable for realism in its several parts than for 
historical imagination. 

The ‘‘Saturnalia,’’ a reproduction of which is here given, is a bit 
of history from the century when Christianity had survived the vio- 
lence of pagan attacks, but had not become accepted as the state 
religion. The pagan religion was then in absolute degeneracy, and 
the citizens of Rome had long lost all trace of dignity or decency. 
The army was composed of all kinds of people except Romans, and 
was used to keep the mob from destroying property and the political 
factions from setting up too many rival emperors. Bicndi wishes to 
show us in one glimpse what the ancient feast of the Saturnalia had 
come tobe. Originally a short term of riotous merry-making, like the 
Yuletide with its noise and buffoonery of the Northern nations, the 
spread of Christian ideas, and manners introduced a gap between 
believers in the new and the old; and this divergence Signor Biondi 
wishes to show by the different attitude of his characters during the 
festivity. 

Unusual ability is needed to compose a group of ten figures and 
have each one individual and representative of a different character; 
yet this is shown in Biondi's ‘‘Saturnalia.’’ The ‘‘Tibicen,"’ or 
player on the double flute, is giving the squeaky music to which two 
groups of belated roisterers are marching. One consists of three 
pagan priests who are in as many stages of silliness. The other con- 
tains a barbarian soldier with a mustache! That alone marks him asa 
different being from the old legionaries who conquered the world for 
Rome; also a slave exercising the privilege of the Saturnalia by 
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roistering in good company, and a woman of the people, very modern 
in dress and features. These two lateral groups are overcome by 
wine, or are indulging in the frantic hilarity that belonged to the 
Saturnalia when the established orders of rank were turned topsy- 
turvy, and masters and slaves were supposed for the time being to 
stand on the same common level, and enjoy the same privileges. 
In contrast is 
the central group 
of young gladiator, 
lady,and boy. They 
are merry-makers, 
too, but are not 
prepared for the 
violent fun of the 
others who have 
overtaken them. 
The soberest of the 
three priests is 
pushed away by the 
boy, who wears the 
emblems of Chris- 
tianity on the bor- 
ders of his robe. 
He appears to be 
expostulating in a 
tipsy manner with 
the boy. The moth- 
er draws herself up 
and clings to the 
gladiator as_ she 
turns her face to 
the priest, while the 
gladiator has also 
turned to him. The 
central group is knit 





































HEAD OF SOLDIER to the group on the 
Detail from the Saturnalia right by the arm of 


the gladiator, which 
touches the shoulders of the woman of the people. The gap between 
central group and priests is filled in a not very sculpturesque way 
by the gesticulating arms of boy and priest. 
Viewed from one point, that given in the illustration, there is 
much to admire in the variation of masses, the curves, and waves of 
the entire composition. But it must be remembered that this is a 
huge affair, the figures slightly larger than life, and that a monument 
must be seen from all sides. Now, from the ends and the rear the 
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effect is not good. In 
other words, here is a big 
bronze which requires a 
backing of architecture or 
foliage. It would be fatal 
to its effect if approached 
from any other point than 
directly in front. 

Waiving the question 
whether it was worth 
while to execute it on so 
large a scale, the fact that 
it must be seen from one 
direction only brings up 
very naturally the ques- 
tion whether sculpture in 
the round was the best 
way of treating it. The 
composition is really one 
for reliefs, high or low 
relief, as the sculptor 
might feel was best. In 
other words, the group, as 
Biondi arranged it in his 
mind, leans to the pic- 
torial side rather than the 
sculpturesque. 

It should have been 
treated on a medium scale 
as a relief, for in that way 
all the good points of 
grouping and outline and 
curves would have told, 
and there would be no 
possibility of getting be- 
hind the figures and de- 
stroying the effect. That 
was the impression made 
by the original bronze 
when it took the Grand 
Prix at Paris in 1900, and 
by the replica here when 
shown at the Pan-Ameri- 
can in Buffalo later. But 
such questions may. be 
better left to the observer. 


BIONDI AND HIS CONTROVERSY 








SATURNALIA 
By Ernesto Biondi 
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Signor Biondi, angered as well as mystified by the ostracism of 
his bronze group by the Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum, and 
determined to vindicate his fame as a sculptor, completed arrange- 
ments whereby the line of statues, upon which he has toiled for ; 
twelve years, should be exhibited. Having rejected the thousand 
do!lars offered by the museum asa balm for his wounded feelings, 
the distinguished sculptor decided to lease the monument to a syndi- 
cate whose purpose is to exhibit it first in New York, then in other 
American cities, thus demonstrat- 
ing the artistic quality of the work. 

According to the novel terms of 
the plan it is intended to havea 
jury of twelve leading cities render 
a verdict as to the worth of the 
**Saturnalia’’ as an artistic crea- 
tion embodying a profound moral 
lesson. Of course, as Signor Biondi 
naively acknowledged, this public 
exhibition of the group as a finan- 
cial—as well as artistic—venture, 
will be accompanied by a consider- 
able expense. The heaviest item 
will be the duty imposed upon the 
work by the United States govern- 





ment. As a feature of the Pan- 
ERNESTO BIONDI American Exposition the monu- 
Prom « Photograph ment entered this country free of ; 
duty, and Uncle Sam extended p 
the time of the bond when the Metropolitan Museum contracted to 
exhibit the group for the term of one year. 

‘‘This is the most astonishing situation that an artist was ever ' 
made to face,’’ declares Biondi. ‘‘I am aghast—dumfounded—not ' 
only at the action of the Metropolitan management in banishing my i 
symbolic group, but at the charges of impropriety preferred against 
the work. Jealousy—jealousy can be the only reason for their f 
slandering the ‘Saturnalia,’ and denying it a place which is occupied f 


by the ‘Bacchante’ of MacMonnies. If the ‘Bacchante’ is permitted 
at large, with an intoxicated babe in her arms, is there any just reason 
why the ‘Saturnalia’ should be boxed up and consigned to oblivion?’ 
ABRIDGED FOR BRUSH AND PENCIL. 
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GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS, ENGLAND’S 
PAINTER OF ETERNAL TRUTHS 


In the death of George Frederick Watts, on July 1 last, England 
lost its most individual and distinctive artist, and—what is saying 
much for the genuineness of his fame—the artist of the Victorian Era 
who probably has the 
most abiding lien on im- 5 
mortality. Such positive ad 
statement is not fulsome 
praise. Equally distin- 
guished as a cartoonist in 
the highest sense of the 
term, as a painter of easel 
pictures embodying noble 
truths, and of portraits, 
and as a sculptor, this 
old man of eighty-seven 
passed away with the 
unique record of having 
labored for fully three 
score years with a single- 
ness of purpose, with an 
unselfish devotion to art 
for the public’s sake, with 
an effectiveness of effort 
unparalleled in English 
history. There was abso- 
lutely no taint of the sor- oop Luck To YOUR FISHING 
did in his make-up; no By G. F. Watts 
consideration of commer- 
cialism ever influenced his brush; no concession to fads and fashions, 
to tastes and demands, is recorded of him. He had no love of 
wealth or éclat; on the contrary, he frequently executed gratuit- 
ously for the public works costly in time, labor, and money, for the 
mere love of doing them. For him art was a mission, and to that 
mission he consecrated himself with the same fervor that a mystic 
might to his vows. 

Mystic, indeed, Watts was in a very vital sense. He thought 
great thoughts, he dreamed great dreams, and sought to body them 
forth on canvas, not for the pleasure primarily, but for the benefit of 
his countrymen. He was prone to give pictorial form to abstract 
ideas—and he was successful. He had no interest in landscape, since 
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he was a mystic in 
the sense of a 
brooder over ideas 
and ideals rather 
than in the sense 
of a seer or an in- 
terpreter of nature. 
Hence he was con- 
tent to let those 
who delight to muse 
over nature paint 
her beauties. He 
preferred to sound 
the depths of his 
own soul, and give 
to the public what 
he found. 

Even in_ por- 
traiture one finds 
this same character- 
istic. He never pros- 
tituted his brush to 
paint the linea- 
ments of those who 
wished to perpetu- 
OPHELIA ate their self-love 
By G. F. Watts or vanity, and had 

the price to gratify 
their weakness. Those he painted were people who had done some- 
thing in the world of thought or action worthy of perpetuating. Thus 
throughout Watts’s career his efforts, whether with the brush or the 
chisel, whether in fresco, in ideal compositions, in portraiture, in 
sculpture, were devoted to symbolizing, depicting, or recording the 
worthy, the noble, the heroic—something to stir the soul and make 
men better. On this point let him speak for himself. 

‘*To produce great works,’’ he wrote toa friend one day, ‘‘one 
ought to be intent upon doing one’s utmost, and never stop to con- 
sider whether the thing be great or small in abstract; the really great 
is so far beyond one’s reach that comparison becomes an unworthy 
consideration. To work with all one’s heart, but with all singleness 
of heart, that is the right thing, and whoso does this may feel satis- 
fied whatever the result of his labors may be. If I have shown the 
way to better things, I shall be very well contented, but I neither 
expect nor desire that my work may be considered a great one.”’ 

It is unfortunate that devoted souls like Watts—people who con- 
secrate their lives ungrudgingly, without a trace of self-consideration, 
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to a purpose—should so often be misunderstood, and even made light 
of by the public they seek to serve. Watts has been criticised for 
his vagueness, his want of clear definition, his crude use of color, his 
lack of harmony, his proneness to preach in paint and philosophize 
in pigment. Works such as he has produced have been likened to 
purpose novels, and slighted accordingly. But the purpose novel has 
its mission, and so has Watts’s work. There are poems in words 
designed to please the ear by their flow, to amuse, to pander to 
fancy, to scathe, to inform, to inspire to deeds of heroism, to console, 
or to reconcile to lot. Their form of presentation varies with their 
purpose. One has the baldness of a statement of fact, and another 
the tinsel of embellishment that characterizes an extravaganza; one has 
the sternness of serried ranks moving to their fate, and another the 
sensuous charm of a dance; one has the precision of a mathematical 
equation, and another the indefiniteness of a mere hint; one subordi- 
nates sense to sound, and another sacrifices everything in the way of 
form to substance. He would be an unsafe critic who would con- 
demn elegy be- 
cause he had a 
fondness for opera 
bouffé, or decry 
the stateliness of 
epic verse because 
he personally de- 
lighted in lyric 
swing, or put a 
ban on the sym- 
bolism of ‘‘ Faust”’ 
because he pre- 
ferred the moral 
platitudes of Tup- 
per. And so with 
the world’s poems 
on canvas—every 
artist should be 
measured by his 
gifts, and his work 
should be judged 
with reference to 
his purpose. Of 
Watts Robert dela 
Sizeranne, a nota- 
ble French critic, 
has voiced some 
opinions’ well 





, THE HAPPY WARRIOR 
worth quoting. By G.F Watts 
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‘‘Tdeas,’’ says he, ‘‘if they are not the whole of art, are the whole 
of Watts. Thev have inspired his career; they are his reason for 
existence. If Watts paints, it is not for his own pleasure, nor for 
that of others. He paints to serve his generation. He paints to 
teach Cockneys morality, and to make clubmen consider their desti- 
nies. It is as if an angel had come down from heaven and said to 
him in English: ‘Work! No matter if your pictures are bad, you 
must save souls.’ For the proper mission of art is to urge men to 
higher things and thoughts, and to fulfil this mission, the artist strives 
to incarnate in his art an echo of the vital interests of life; something 
that may suggest more to human nature as a whole than the purely 
artistic conception of his subject. ‘My aim is now, and always will be 
to the end, not so much to paint pictures which are delightful to the 
eye, but which will strike the intelligence and the imagination, to 
kindle what is good and noble in them, and which will appeal to the 
heart.’ He has been well called ‘the painter of eternal truths.’ It 


would be difficult to find one of his pictures which might 
not be a sermon. 


‘Time, Judgment, 
and Death,’ ‘Mam- 
mon,’ ‘Cain,’ the 
*‘Chastisement of 
-aolo and Fran- 
cesca,’ the ‘Angel 
of Death,’ ‘Con- 
science,’ ‘Sic Tran- 
sit,’ the ‘Spirit of 
Christianity,’ these 
are the subjects 
which this old man 
of eighty has been 
treating all his life 
MM + ss 

‘‘He himself 
neglects nothing 
that can advance his 
proselytism by the 
brush. If the crowd 
does not come to 
him, he goes to the 
crowd with a free- 
dom of manner 
which French art- 
ists would not 
adopt. But he only 
goes to the crowd 
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By G. F. Watts 
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in order to raise it 
up to himself. We, 
too, often try to 
reach the heart of 
the masses by a 
sacrifice of zsthet- 
ic dignity ; he only 
tries to catch their 
eye without con- 
ceding anything to 
their tastes or fan- 
cies. We would 
willingly admit 
pictures of every- 
day life into our 
churches; he 
would like to put 
scenes from the 
Bible in the rail- 
way stations. One 
of the great re- 
egrets of his life 
was not being al- 
lowed to paint the 
History of Cosmos 
in Euston Station. ARIADNE 

On the refusal of = By G. F. Watts 

the company’s di- 

rectors he turned to the lawyers, and obtained their permission to cover 
a large wall in the New Hall at Lincoln’s Inn, with frescoes; he went 
to the clergy, and decorated the church of St. James the Less. His 
own abode, Little Holland House, at Kensington, is filled with large 
mythical works, and is thrown open on Sundays to all comers.’’ 

Such use of one’s gifts and such devotion to a cause are, in these 
days at least, unusual. Watts’s canvases may not be fashionable— 
indeed, it is the fashion nowadays to decry anything English in the 
way of a picture—but the great man who has just passed away has 
earned his niche in fame, and it is safe to say that he will hold it 
when many of the time-servers and faddists who were his confréres 
and competitors in life will have been forgotten. 

A word here of Watts’s methods before giving a résumé of his 
life. M. de la Sizeranne, in discussing a particular work, points out 
characteristics that mark many of the artist’s canvases. He says that 
if we turn to his work, from the consideration of his ideas, we shall . 
experience, at first, most painful surprise and profound disappoint- 
ment. Amidst shades of iodine, Prussian blue, and pressed grape- 
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skins, stem-like figures move on a narrow canvas. These figures 
float unconnectedly on a bit of nondescript landscape. The distorted 
lines pursue each other, trying to combine. The line of the arm is 
seeking a junction with the shoulder, and the shins are in search of the 
thighs. Watts is said to have drawn with his brush and to have fixed his 
outlines in color; it 
is even said that he 
thus transferred the 
figure of the model 
directly to his com- 
position without 
any intermediate 
studies, in order 
not to be influenced 
for too long a time 
by the real forms he 
had under his eye. 
His drawing thus 
betrays haste. His 
figures are like great 
trees blown into 
strange contact by 
the wind. They 
bend and sway, and 
recover themselves 
by sudden jerks. 
The wind plays a 
great part in his can- 
vases. He mingles 
clouds, grass, birds, 
rays of sunlight, 
veils, scarfs, folds, 
floating locks, em- 
braces, strides, stiff 
necks, contortions, 
and swoons. There 
is no knowing where 
TIME, DEATH, AND JUDGMENT all these lines of 
a crude color are go- 
ing, whence they 
coine, what they mean, drawn out like skeins of wool. The outlines 
of M. Fautin-Latour (the French artist most like Watts) are exact by 
comparison. Looking at his ‘‘Orpheus and Eurydice,’’ the ‘‘ Angel 
of Death,’’ ‘‘Cain,’’ the ‘‘Fata Morgana,’’ twisting and turning, the 
vigorous metaphor of the old poet recurs to mind: 
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De frayeur ou de crainte 
L’ame lui bat au corps. 
(With terror or with fear, 
His soul beats in his frame.) 


Under this pressure de la Sizeranne says, they move like auto- 
mata. Suddenly, they turn half of their bodies; the trunk turns for 
example, whilst 
the legs remain 
stationary in their 
first position. 
Their red, or gold- 
en hair of immod- 
erate length hangs 
to the ground in 
floating clouds like 
a hair-dresser’s ad- 
vertisement. Their 
hands are busied 
with impossible 
tasks, catching a 
shadow or the rays 
of the sun. Flow- 
ers are scattered 
about, and yet the 
flesh tints are as 
heavy as_ bronze. 
Forged in thick 
layers of paint the 
limbs are undevel- 
oped and displeas- 
ing. It looks as if 
blood had _ over- 
flowed the canvas 
and dried upon it. 
As to the soft, 
heavy draperies, 
blue or gray, on 
giowing grounds, PAOLO AND FRANCESCA 
they twist and By G. F. Watts 
fold, and break 
up, and divide into a thousand flowing channels. There is a superfluity 
of folds. The robes are surplices. The sleeves all pleats. The colors 
are all out of harmony. Sometimes the violence of one tone dimin- 
ishes that of another, and a Venetian harmony is the result, but that 
never lasts long. The accompanying colors are so out of tune that, 
in spite of the beauty of the duet, the whole produces the effect of a 
discord, and you are ready to turn away, persuaded that there is 
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nothing worth waiting longer to listen to, nothing worthy of the 
respectful attention and consideration of the student of fine art. 

And yet you linger, for whilst Watts’s color distracts the eye his 
ideas penetrate to the depths of the soul, and slowly arouse some- 
thing that was sleeping there. 

The salient trait of Watts’s long life as an artist has thus been 
his fidelity to the expression of ideal thoughts, notwithstanding the 
realism of the day. Where Watts failed to earn the title of first of 
British painters was on the technical side. His coloring is sweet or 
striking rather than rich, and the poetical quality of such remarkable 
pictures as ‘‘Orpheus and Eurydice’’ and ‘‘Artemis and Endymion’”’ 
was not backed by a brushwork sturdy enough to win the applause of 
the younger artists and the critics. His series of portraits of forty 
distinguished men, presented to the British nation, contains few virile 
pieces, though valuable as a historical record for the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In his allegorical paintings, such as ‘‘Love and Life,’’ ‘‘Love 
and Death,’’ ‘‘Mammon,’’ and ‘‘Hope,’’ he shows himself a survival 
of the idealists of half a century ago who made the old Venetian 
painters their study. 

Watts—to give a brief of his career—was born of poor parents in 
London on February 23, 1817. He early displayed a fondness for 
art, and at the age of twenty he first exhibited at the Royal Acad- 
emy. His early studies were made of the old masters and the Elgin 
Marbles. His pictures were hung year after year, and in 1843 his 
talent received a further mark of recognition. The authorities, wish- 
ing to beautify the new palace of Westminster, offered prizes of 
several hundred pounds for the best cartoon. With ‘‘Caractacus Led 
in Triumph through the Streets of Rome,’’ Watts gained one of the 
principal awards. Italy then held him for four years, and on his 
return to England he gained another valuable prize in a competition 
at Westminster with the work, ‘‘King Alfred Inciting the Saxons to 
Prevent the Landing of the Danes.”’ 

Fresco painting was Watts’s first love. It seemed to him a fine 
and a good thing for an artist to expend his talent and time in deco- 
rating the blank walls of public buildings. The large fresco in the 
New Hall of Lincoln’s Inn, ‘‘ fustice: a Hemi-cycle of Lawgivers,”’ 
is from his brush. In 1848 he exhibited ‘‘Paolo and Francesca,”’ a 
portrait of Lady Holland, and ‘‘Orlando Pursuing the Fata Morgana’’ ; 
and in 1849 a figure subject, called ‘‘Life’s Illusions.”" He next 
exhibited another allegorical work, called ‘‘Time and Oblivion,’’ in 
which the former was symbolized, not as an old man, but ‘‘as the 
type of a stalwart manhood and imperishable youth.’’ In his ‘‘Time 
and Death,’’ the latter was a woman in white, ghastly pale, hollow 
of cheek, and sunken of eye. Similarly, his ‘‘ Angel of Death’’ was 
a throned female, a conception somewhat unique in art circles. 

In 1852 Watts exhibited his ‘‘Good Samaritan,’’ executed for the 
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Manchester Town Hall. He practiced sculpture under Behnes, giving 
close attention to modeling from the antique and from life. His 
power as a sculptor was displayed in the colossal equestrian statue of 





BRITOMART—A STUDY 
By G. F. Watts 


‘‘Hugh Lupus,’’ designed for the front of Eaton Hall, for the Duke 
of Westminster, a work that has elicited the most enthusiastic praise. 

Although the fame of Watts was continually increasing, his fidel- 
ity to classical forms and methods created an opposition to him which 
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ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE 
By G. F. Watts 


effectually prevented his election as a Royal Academician, a recog- 
nition which he did not obtain until 1867, under the reformed system 
of voting. He exhibited chiefly at the Grosvenor Gallery, and later 
at the New Gallery. Among the principal works of his middle age 
were ‘‘Love and Death,’’ ‘‘Endymion,’’ ‘‘Orpheus and Eurydice,’’ 
‘*Daphne’’ and ‘‘Hope."’ Special exhibitions of his works were held 
in 1882 and again in 1897, when he had attained the age of eighty 
years, and on this occasion he was presented with a congratulatory 
address, signed by hundreds of the most eminent men in the coun- 
try, representing the most divergent views and interests. 

Meantime he had produced a series of portraits of leaders in vari- 
ous walks of life, of Gladstone, Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, Thomas 
Carlyle, and others, all of which are now to be seen in the National 
Portrait Gallery. Many of his finest allegorical paintings are to be 
found in the Tate Gallery. 

His “‘ Love and Life,’* painted in 1884, was shown at the World's 
Fair in Chicago in 1893, and later presented by the artist to the 
United States government. It was hung in the White House, but 
owing to the protest of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
whose members were shocked by the nudity of the figures, it was 
removed by order of President Cleveland. But in 1902 President 
Roosevelt had it rehung, and it is now displayed in the White House. 

He continued at work steadily until the end, and a huge eques- 
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trian statue by him was recently unveiled. His ‘‘ Physical Energy’’ 
(1902) symbolizes the career of Cecil Rhodes, and a replica of it is to 
go to the Matoppo Hills, South Africa. He instituted a record of 
heroic deeds done in every-day life, and built a memorial wall in St. 
Botolph’s, Aldersgate, recording the names of some who had lost 
their lives in endeavoring to save lile. The degree of Doctor of Civil 
Law was conferred on him by Oxford in 1880, and of Doctor of Laws 
by Cambridge in 1883. He received the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor in France, and King Edward bestowed the Order of Merit on 
him. A baronetcy offered by Mr. Gladstone was declined. 

Watts was twice married. His first wife was Miss Ellen Terry, 
the actress, but their union was dissolved, and in 1886 he was married 
to Miss Mary Fraser-Tytler, of Inverness-shire. One of the causes 
which are said to have led to his separation from Ellen Terry was a 
more than usually audacious prank on the part of the young wife. 
Once when her husband's guests were gathered for dinner awaiting 
the arrival of the hostess, she bounded airily into the dining-room 
robed as ‘‘Psyche,"’ as little encumbered by drapery as some of the 
figures in her husband's pictures, a caper too daring for the artist. 

The following is a list of the most important works of the dead 





THE INFANCY OF JUPITER 
By G. F. Watts 
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artist: ‘‘The Wounded Heron" and two portraits of women, first 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1837; ‘‘Isabella Finding Lorenzo 
Dead,’ from Boccaccio (1840); ‘‘Caractacus Led in Triumph through 
the Streets of Rome’’ (1842); ‘‘Alfred Inciting the Saxons to Prevent 
the Landing of the Danes by Meeting Them at Sea’’—a cartoon 
(1847), for which he won a prize of £500, purchased, with his 
‘*Echo,’’ by the commissioner, and now at Westminster; ‘‘ Justice,”’ 
or ‘‘School of Legislation’’ (1859), a fresco, in dining hall of Lincoln's 
Inn; ‘‘Orlando Pursuing the Fata Morgana’’ (1848); ‘‘The Good 
Samaritan’’ (1850), painted in honor of Thomas Wright, of Man- 
chester, and presented to the Town Hall of Manchester by the artist ; 
‘*Life’s Ilusions’’ (1849); ‘‘St. George and the Dragon,”’ a fresco, in 
the upper waiting-room at Westminster, begun in 1848 and completed 
in 1853; ‘‘The Window Seat,’’ ‘*Sir Galahad’’ (1862), ‘‘ Virginia’ and 
**Ariadne’’ (1863), ‘‘Esau’’ (1865), ‘‘Love and Death’’ (1877), pre- 
sented by the artist to Whitworth Institute, at Manchester; ‘‘ Paolo 
and Francesca’’ and ‘‘Orpheus and Eurydice’’ (1879), ‘‘Psyche’’ 
(1880), ‘‘Rider on the Pale Horse’’ and ‘‘ Rider on the White Horse’’ 
(1881), ‘‘Rider on the Black Horse’’ and ‘‘Rider on the Red Horse’’ 
(1883), ‘‘Love and Life’’ (1884), ‘‘Death of Cain,’’ ‘‘The Soul’s 
Prism’’ and ‘‘ Hope’’ (1886), in possession of William R. Moss; ‘‘ Love 
Steering the Boat of Humanity.’”’ 

Among his sculptured works are ‘‘Clytie,’’ ‘‘Statue of Hugh 
Lupus,’’ ‘*The Huntsman”’ (at the Duke of Westminster’s country 
seat, near Chester), ‘‘Physical Energy,’’ and the recumbent figure of 
Bishop Lonsdale, in Litchfield Cathedral. 

He painted portraits of Guizot (1848), Tennyson (1859), also one 
early unfinished study, and a painting finished from the study in 
May, 1890, another in possession of the Dowager Lady Bowman, 
another in red robes at Trinity College, Cambridge, and another in a 
peer’s robes; Browning, Swinburne (1865), William Morris, Carlyle, 
J. Stuart Mill (1874), Matthew Arnold, Dean Stanley, W. E. H. 
Lecky, Gladstone (1865), the Duke of Argyll, Leslie Stephen, 
Holman Hunt, Burne-Jones, Millais, Leighton, Lord Lyndhurst, 
presented to the National Gallery by the artist, with portraits of Lord 
John Russell and Lord Lyons; John Lothrop Motley (1882), Cardi- 
nal Manning (1882), Lord Lytton (1882), Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
Viscount Sherbrooke, Mrs. Frederick Meyers, Marquis of Salisbury 
(1884), Earl Lytton (1884), the Right Hon. Gerald Balfour (1899), 
Livingstone, Joachim (1867), Dr. Martineau, Calderon, Max Miller, 
Lady Mount-Temple, Walter Crane (1893), Sir Andrew Clark, the 
Hon. Mrs. Percy Wyndham, Major General Baden- Powell, and several 
portraits of himself, one in possession of the Dowager Lady Bowman 
and one in the Uffizi at Florence. Mr. Watts painted five genera- 
tions of the Ionides family. Many of the portraits first in the list 
were seen at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in the winter of 1884- 
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1885. A number of these portraits will go to the nation—a bequest 
of such significance that the British people may well feel proud of it. 

A number of Watts’s large canvases are now the property of 
national museums. In the present Louisiana Purchase Exposition at 





St. Louis are three works 
‘*The Habit Does Not Make 
the Monk,’’ lent by the Lady 
Rothschild; ‘‘ Brunhilde,’’ lent 
by Mrs. Russell Barrington; 
and a portrait of Russell H. 
Barrington, lent by Mrs. Rus- 
sell Barrington. 

Watts, although of delicate 
constitution, maintained his in- 
tellectual and a large part of 
his bodily vigor almost to the 
end, and may be said to have 
died in harness. He was con- 
stantly at work, and only the 
other day an equestrian statue 
of great fire and significance, 
the product of his hands, was 
unveiled in London. At the 
country home, near Guildford, 
in Surrey, he was to be found 
at his easel before most younger 
men were out of bed. One of 
his ambitions was the founda- 
tion of a gallery of purely 
British art, partly fulfilled by 
Sir Henry Tate, and another 
was to establish a_ national 
record of heroic deeds. In pur- 
suance of this idea, he built at 
St. Botolph’s Church, Alders- 
gate, London, a memorial wall 
recording the names of persons 
who perished in the endeavor 
to save life. Speaking a year 
ago of his prolonged life, Watts 
said respecting his daily habits: 


LOVE AND DEATH 
By G. F. Watts 





‘*Being naturally sickly, I had orders to take care of my body. I 
have never smoked. Greater things were done in the world, immeas- 
urably greater, before tobacco was discovered than have ever been 
done since. The cigarette is the handmaid of idleness. I do not say 


that possibly it may not be a sedative to overwrought nerves, but 
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overwrought nerves in themselves are things that ought not to be. 
Of wine I have taken very little. In my earlier years I used to take 
a little, but for a long time I have never touched any form of alcohol. 
At meals I never drink anything, not even water. Tea—yes, in 








THE BUILDING OF THE ARK 
By G. F. Watts 


moderation. And so with regard to food I have been compelled to 
be very abstemious—to eat moderately and of simple food, to go to 
bed early (nine o'clock, for the most part), to rise with the sun, 
to avoid violent exercise, and to enjoy plenty of fresh air. To these 
simple rules of living I think I may safely attribute much of the suc- 
cess I have had in my profession, and I would advise other artists to 
live as simply and as purposefully. GEORGE L. GRAHAM. 
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NOTES FROM THE OLD WORLD 





A compliment sometimes has an ironical edge, says I. N. Ford, in 
his correspondence. The Corporation of the City of London opened 
at the Guildhall an exhibition of works by Irish painters. The force 


of this tribute to the artistic 
genius of the island was broken 
when the collection, which 
was originally designed for 
the St. Louis Exposition, was 
examined in detail. Mr. 
Lavery’s paintings were prom- 
inently hung, and he had 
been supposed to be one of 
the leaders of the Scotch 
group of painters. Mr. Orpen 
and Mr. Furse had been the 
brightest stars of the galaxy 
of the New English Art Club, 
and now they were shining 
with fresh luster as Irish paint- 
ers. J. J. Shannon had been 
regarded as Mr. Sargent’s 
chief rival in the American 
group in the academy, but in 
the Guildhall he was true to 
his Irish name, and was num- 
bered among the elect of 
green Erin. C. H. Shannon 
has a swarm of admirers, who 
have hailed his work as a sign 
of creative impulses astir 
among the dry bones of 
British convention, and he, 
too, shared in the distinction 
of being Irish. Sir Martin 
Shee was Sir Thomas Law- 
rence’s successor as president 





SIR GALAHAD 
By G. F. Watts 


of the Royal Academy, but as an Irishman by birth he was entitled to 
an honorable place in the Guildhall show. Mulready, Maclise, and El- 
more were considered brilliant English painters of the Middle Victorian 
period, but their paintings were exhibited as examples of Irish art. 
Even Copley, who was born in Boston, and served his apprenticeship 
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in art by painting the de- 
scendants of the Mayflower 
Pilgrims, was numbered 
among the Irish. ‘‘Like 
the bright light that shone 
in Kildare’s holy fane,’’ 
the genius of Ireland con- 
tinues to burn in darkness 
and storm and cannot be 
snuffed out; and the visitor 
at the Guildhall, astonished 
by the evidence that the 
Irish want the earth, and 
generally get it, found him- 
self humming in a pensive 
air Moore’s lines, ‘‘ Erin, 
oh Erin, though long in 
the shade, Thy star will 
shine out when the proud- 
est shall -fade.’’ One of 
the objects of this exhibi- 
tion of paintings, drawings, 
and miniatures by men of 
Irish blood or birth, was 
thus explained in the cata- 
logue: ‘‘To enable students 
of art to discover what common or race qualities appear through it; 
there is something of common race instinct in the work of all original 
Irish writers of to-day, and it can hardly be absent in the sister art.’’ 
The visitors at the Guildhall had to have imaginative talent in order 
to discern the distinctive race qualities in this collection. They saw 
a group of portraits by Sir Martin Shee, Hugh Hamiiton, James 
Barry, Nathaniel Hone, George Chinnery, and others, which had all 
the mannerism and solid qualities of bygone painters of the Academy. 
Some of the subjects were prominently Irish, such as Daniel O’Con- 
nell, John Philpot Curran, and Thomas Moore, but the treatment was 
essentially English, as it was bound to be, when the painters lived, 
were trained, and worked in London. Chinnery’s portraits were 
perhaps more modern in spirit and technique than the others, but 
there were no qualities which could be identified as Celtic. Maclise’s 
theatrical pictures, such as “‘The Banquet Scene in Macbeth’’ and 
‘‘Othello, Desdemona, and Emilia,’’ were popular in the Middle 
Victorian period, and there were similar studies by Alfred Elmore 
and Francis Danby; but the style was academic, and there were no 
traces of Irish humor in them. Danby quarreled with the academy 
after being elected an associate, and lived in Switzerland and finally 





JOHN STUART MILL 
By G. F. Watts 
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in Exmouth, but in his work he never broke out in revolt against the 
conventions of the period. Mulready was a more original painter 
than these theatrical artists, and his pictures, ‘“‘Choosing the Wed- 
ding Gown,’’ ‘‘The Sonnet,’’ ‘‘Bathers Surprised,’’ and ‘*‘ The Fight 
Interrupted,’’ have not lost the qualities which the British pre- 
Raphaelites admired in their day. There was nothing essentially 
Irish in his work. Why should there have been, when he entered 
the academy schools at fourteen, and received his earliest impressions 
of painting from Dutch masterpieces? The landscapes by Irish paint- 
ers of the Victorian period were as academic as the portraits and the 
genre work. There were no collections of modern art in Dublin, and 
the facilities offered for the training of students were meager. Young 
Irishmen with a talent for drawing came to England for work in the 
academy schools, and they remained in London or the provinces when 
their reputations were made. There was little evidence in the collec- 
tion at the Guildhall that racial qualities were tenaciously retained by 
them, and in this sense the exhibition was unquestionably a failure. 
# About five hundred illustrations by Daniel Vierge, the well-known 
illustrator, who _ died 
recently, will be shown 
at an exhibition of his 
work to be held in Paris 
next October. 

# After the great 
spring salon came the 
summer salon, the first 
ever held. It opened 
the last week in June in 
the Horticultural Build- 
ing on the banks of the 
Seine,and wasexclusive- 
ly reserved for French 
artists. There were 656 
exhibits. Plumet de Bel- 
hac, the president, was 
responsible for three can- 
vases. Karl Cartier, the 
well-known landscape- 
painter, had two, and 
Mile. Hilda Monsieur 
Leroy contributed sev- 
eral studies. Paris is 
beginning to have a 
surfeit of exhibitions of 
this kind of art displays. 
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salon of the year will be held at the Dudley Gallery (Egyptian Hall), 
Piccadilly, London, W., from September 16 to November 5. The 
aim of the Linked Ring is to exhibit only photographs displaying 
originality of conception expressed in a pictorial manner. All the 
work of American photographers destined for the London photo- 
graphic salon must be submitted to a selection committee sitting in 
New York and composed ex- 
clusively of American members 
of the Linked Ring, whose 
names are: C. Yarnall Abbott, 
A. IL. Coburn, F. Holland 
Day, Mary Devens, W. B. 
Dyer, R. Eickemeyer, Frank 
Eugene, Gertrude Kasebier, 
Joseph T. Keiley, Margaret 
Russel, Eva Watson Schutze, 
Sarah C. Sears, Eduard J. 
Steichen, Alfred Stieglitz, Ed- 
mund Stirling, Clarence H. 
White. The pictures approved 
by the American selection 
committee will be accepted for 
hanging without passing the 
London jury. 
& Four Americans have re- 
ceived medals for exhibits at 
the Salon of the Society of 
French Artists—Seymour 
Thomas for a portrait of Henry 
Vignaud, Richard Miller for 
‘*Vieilles Demoiselles and La 
Crinoline,’’ and Mr. Hubbell 
and Mr. Kohlfeld, who, al- 
though only twenty-one years 
old, has exhibited for three 
LOVE AND LIFE successive years. All are mem- 
By G. F. Watts bers of the American Art As- 
sociation. 
# The state factory at Sévres has just cast a porcelain monument. 
The design, by the sculptor Boverie, consists of a bust with pedestal, 
the flag of a regiment, and a wreath of laurel. Colors are used for 
the flag and part of the wreath. The monument is in memory of 
Colonel Gillon, a French officer, and it is to be set up at Chaville. 
# The trustees of the Tretrakoff gallery have decided to buy 
Verestchagin’s latest works from his widow and organize a commem- 
orative exhibit. 

















# The Society of Washington Artists is planning a fall exhibition of 
pictures by Washington painters exclusively. This is in no wise to 


conflict with the annuals of 
American art held by the 
society, which the best artists 
are coming to regard as one 
of the leading national events, 
and which are held in the 
hemicycle in midwinter or 
spring under the patronage of 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 
The proposed exhibition will 
be held in one of the leading 
galleries in the heart of the 
business and residence section 
on Connecticut Avenue, the 
proprietors of this fine new 
gallery having courteously 
offered their place in the hope 
of bringing about closer rela- 
tions between the busy public 
and the home painters. Wash- 
ington artists are told that 
they paint well; that their 
work is welcomed for its ex- 
cellence away from home in 
the great annual shows of 
Philadelphia, New York, and 
other cities, and it is simply a 
wider local recognition and 
familiarity with the © skill, 
seriousness, originality, and 
high character of the work of 


the Washington artists that this exhibition is expected to promote. 
#& There may be looked for soon, at Bowdoin College, the collection 
of Egyptian archeological treasures donated to the Walker Art 
Museum by Dana Estes of Boston, the fruit of his past season’s 
campaign around the great pyramids in archeological research, follow- 
ing his return from equatorial Africa. The donor adverts to a num- 
ber of other acquisitions he has made, the ultimate disposition of 
which is not indicated, except that some museum will have them. 
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The Walker Art Museum will be recalled as the gift to Bowdoin of 
Miss Walker, in memory of her father. It was among the provisions 
of her will, one of the bequests in which was a nucleus for a fund 
toward the erection of an Episcopal church cathedral in Boston. The 
coming donation to the Bowdoin collection includes: A stele from 
Akhmin, with a translation by Professor G. Maspero, national art 
director. It is of the Polemaic era. A diorite bowl of the pre- 
dynastic form, but which may be of one of the first four dynasties, 
probably 5,500 to 6,500 years old; a porphyry bowl of the same 
period, both from Abydos. An alabaster bowl of the same form, but 
which may be of a later period. Two small alabaster pots of about 
the twenty-sixth dynasty, from ancient Hermouthes, now called 
Armant. <A glass cup, probably Roman, from Hermouthes. An 
alabaster vase from Abydos. A bronze looking-glass and a bronze 
bust of Osiris from unknown sites. Large scarabzus and other 
mummy decorations in blue porcelain from upper Egypt, belonging, 
probably, to the Ptolemaic period. Fragments of mummy cartonnage 
with gilt ornaments, period unknown. Torso of a female figure, 
Alexandrian era, about 
300 A. D. A headless 
marble statuette, Greek 
in style, found in the 
Delta near Alexandria. 
Twenty-five ushab- 
tideles, or figurines, 
representing servants of 
the deceased; found in 
<gyptian tombs about 
2,500 years old. 

* O’Connor Art Gal- 
lery of Trinity College 
for Women, Washing- 
ton, D.C., was formally 
opened recently, the 
exercises comprising an 
address by Rev. Tho- 
mas J. Shahan and a 
concert by the Musical 
Society of the institu- 
tion. The art collection 
and the building erected 
for its home are the gift 
of Judge and Mrs. 
Miles P. O'Connor, of 
Los Angeles, California, 
who were present at the 





THOMAS CARLYLE 
By G. F. Watts 
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exercises. The building is 
constructed of gray stone, 
in the same general style 
of architecture as the main 
college building, and be- 
sides the rooms of the sec- 
ond floor, used for the art 
gallery proper, it has spa- 
cious and beautiful corri- 
dors and a large lecture- 
room. There are nearly 
five hundred works of art 
in the collection, ten being 
original works of  sculp- 
ture, chiefly copies of re- 
ligious masterpieces in 
Rome, Venice, and Flor- 
ence; more than one hun- 
dred paintings in oil, and 
nearly two hundred and 
fifty steel engravings and 
etchings, besides many 





mosaics, several bronzes, CARDINAL MANNING 

a group of photographs By G. F. Watts 

retouched in color, and a 

cabinet of small paintings on ivory and porcelain. Raphael, 


Cimabue Botticelli, Fra Angelico, Dore, Claude Lorraine, and Bertha 
Von Hillern are among the artists represented. 

# Through arrangements just completed by the fine arts committee 
of Carnegie Institute the annual exhibition of paintings, which it was 
feared would have to be postponed on account of the alterations to 
the building, will be given as usual next fall. The committee has 
decided to erect a temporary building just west of the present struc- 
ture, in which the exhibition will be held. This building, while of a 
temporary nature, will be substantially constructed, and will be made 
entirely fire proof. It will be but one story high, but will be quite 
large. The hanging space is to be as large as that in the present 
guleries and the building will be conveniently arranged. It will also 
be used to accommodate the permanent collections of puintings, 
statuary, and bronzes, so that they can be kept on view during the 
whole time that the additions to the present galleries are being built. 
Director John W. Beatty, in announcing the opening of entries of the 
international exhibition to be held next fall, declares that he looked 
forward to the debut of Japanese artists in American competition. 
About two hundred and fifty paintings will be hung this year. Four 
medals are offered as follows: General exhibit, first prize, gold medal 
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and $1,500; second prize, silver medal, with $1,000; third prize, 
bronze medal and $500; chronological exhibit, a medal and $1,000. 
# After a two days’ meeting in the rooms of the Metropolitan 
Camera Club of New York at 102 and 104 West One Hundred and 
First Street, representatives of a dozen of the foremost photographic 
societies of the country, organized the American Federation of Photo- 





UNA AND THE RED-CROSS KNIGHT 
By G. F. Watts 


graphic Societies, a body which it is intended, shall become the 
National organization of photographers. Its object will be the hold- 
ing of an annual photographic salon. Custis Bell was elected 
president. 

*® The tenth annual exhibition of American art at Poland Spring, 
Maine, contained 144 works, of which I1g were pictures and the rest 
sculptures and miniatures. As usual, some of the best artists of the 
country were represented, among them J. Alden Weir, John W. 
Alexander, Ben Foster, Louis Loeb, Childe Hassam, Frank W. 
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Benson, F. Louis Mora, Ernest L. Ipsen, W. W. Churchill, H. D. 
Murphy, Charles H. Woodbury, Walter L. Dean, W. P. Burpee, 
Scott Clifton Carbee, F. H. Tompkins, H. H. Gallison, C. C. Curran, 
Carroll Beckwith, I. H. Caliga, Bolton Jones, Carlton T. Chapman, 
Louis Kronberg, Colin Campbell Cooper, Ernest L. Major, W. D. 


Hamilton, A. M. 
Hazard, W. J. 
Kaula, Sears Gal- 
lagher, Miss Ma- 
comber, Mrs. 
Woodbury, Mrs. 
Kaula, Miss Ha- 
zelton, Miss Cow- 
dery, and Mrs. 
Wentworth. Most 
of the paintings 
shown have been 
seen already in the 
large cities, and 
the excellence of 
the display this 
year is said to be 
partly due to the 
small sales at the 
regular  exhibi- 
tionsin New York, 
Boston, and Phila- 
delphia. The 
sculpture includes 
Bela L. Pratt’s 
Yale bicentennial 
medal and some 
work by Herbert 
Adams. 

* During June 
the exhibition of 
paintings held an- 
nually in Rich- 
mond, Indiana, 
was open to gath- 





ESAU 
By G. F Watts 


erings of interested picture viewers. The catalogue gives a collection 
of French masters loaned by Durand Ruel & Co., of New York: ‘‘ The 
Child of Mary,’’ by Elliott Daingerfield, loaned by C. Klackner of 
New York; a roomful of canvases from New York, by such men as Ben 
Foster, Henry Mosler, Gustave Mosler, Bolton Jones, and J. G. Brown; 
a group from the Indianapolis men, and another from Cincinnati. 
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# There have been recently installed in the Hall of Statuary at the 
capitol at Washington two new statues. One is of General Sam 
Houston, the other of General Steven F. Austin, both of whom 
played a prominent part in the history of Texas, which state their 
effigies now represent. These statues are the work of Miss Elizabeth 
Ney, grand-niece of the famous French marshal, who for some years 
past has made her home in Austria. a 

# The third annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania Society of Minia- 
ture Painters will be held at the McClees gallery, Philadelphia, 
November 7 to 19. The announcement comes early, but no doubt 
American miniaturists will be glad to prepare work for it during the 
summer. The officers are: President, Ludwig E. Faber; vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Louise Wood; secretary, Mrs. J. M. Taylor; treasurer, 
Mrs. A. H. Smith; executive committee, Miss Ellen A. Ahrens and 
Miss Amy Otis. 

& The design of a monument to be erected on the battle-field of 
Shiloh by Wisconsin is by W. R. Hodges, of St. Louis. It is a vari- 
ation on Ruckstuhl’s symbolic group, erected by the Daughters of 
the Confederacy in Baltimore. Instead of the angel, there is a figure 
of Columbia, and the young dying Confederate is represented by the 
dying color-sergeant. 

&# Trustees of the Art Institute, Chicago, have elected officers and 
trustees for the ensuing year. The former board was renamed with 
the addition of Frank G. Logan, Charles Deering, and Arthur Orr, 
who succeeds the late William T. Baker; and the president and 
auditor of the south park commissioners, who become ex-officio 
members at the request of the Art Institute. The officers are as 
follows: President, Charles L. Hutchinson; vice-president, Martin 
A. Ryerson; treasurer, Ernest A. Hamill; secretary, N. H. Carpen- 
ter; auditor, William A. Angell; director, William M. R. French; 
executive committee, Charles L. Hutchinson, Albert A. Sprague, 
Charles D. Hamill, John C. Black, Martin A. Ryerson, and Clarence 
Buckingham. R. Hall McCormick was added to the art committee 
and C, A. Coolidge, who has moved to Boston, ceases to be a trustee. 
# The new mural painting by Edwin M. Blashfield, just finished for 
the interior of the Baltimore Court House, has for its subject ‘‘The 
Edict of Toleration of 1649,’’ and represents Lord Baltimore com- 
mending his people to Wisdom, Justice, and Mercy. It isa com- 
panion piece to Mr. Blashfield’s other mural painting in the Baltimore 
Court House, which represents ‘‘Washington Resigning His Com- 
misison.”’ 

# Advices from Pittsburg state that four paintings exhibited at the 
eighth annual exhibition of the Carnegie Institute here have been 
purchased. The announcement of the purchase has been officially 
made by John W. Beatty, director of fine arts. The list includes: 
‘*Moonrise at Twilight,’’ by Charles H. Davis, of Connecticut; 
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‘**Portrait: Girl in White Waist,’’ by Robert Henri, of Pennsylvania; 
‘*Abandoned Quarry,’’ by W. L. 
‘‘The Robbers,’* by Van Dearing Perrine, of New York. 

# The report of Louis Roversi, secretary of the United States com- 
mission to the International Exposition of Modern Decorative Art, 


held in Turin from May to Novem- 
ber, 1902, was recently received 
by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, in New York, whose trustees 
largely made up the commission 
that undertook to secure exhibits 
by Americans. The exposition 
was a novel one, as its purpose 
was to show the progress of dec- 
orative art from a point of view 
absolutely modern. Imitation of 
old styles was altogether barred, 
the aim being to award prizes for 
originality of conception of new 
styles. In this the Americans 
won great honors. The United 
States contributed to three sec- 
tions of the exhibition—decora- 
tive art, photography, and kitchen 
and heating apparatus. Ameri- 
cans received nine grand prizes, 
six gold medals, seven silver 
medals, eleven diplomas of merit, 
and one special diploma. 

&# The will of the late Mrs. 
Abigail Olney, widow of Professor 
Charles F. Olney, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, gives to Oberlin College the 
Olney Art Gallery, containing one 
of the finest private collections of 
art work in the country. The 
college is also given ten thousand 
dollars to maintain the collection. 
# The new Capitol of Minnesota 


is to have mural paintings by leading American artists. This fine 
building was designed by Cass Gilbert, the architect of the new Cus- 
tom House on Bowling Green, Manhattan Borough. John La Farge 
will contribute the decorations for the Supreme Court Chamber, con- 
sisting of four spandrels, the subjects being ‘‘ Divine and Moral Law,”’ 
‘*Relations of the Moral Law to the State,’’ ‘‘The Recording of Pre- 
cedent in Law,’’ and ‘‘Adjustment of the Conflicting Interests and 
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Lathrop, of Pennsylvania; and 
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Privileges under Law.’’ Other mural work will be executed by Edwin 
H. Blashfield and Edward Simmons, the general scheme of decora- 
tion being in charge of Elmer E. Garnsey. Some of the sculpture for 
the capitol will be supplied by Daniel C. French. 
# The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has just received its annual 
apportionment of objects recently exhumed under the auspices of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. The consignment this year is especially 
rich in rare specimens of primitive Egyptian art, including prehistoric 
pots, stone pal- 
ettes, on which col- 
ors were ground; 
glazed porcelain 
of the first dynas- 
ty; tiny figures 
from Aby dos, ala- 
baster bowls, both 
of the prehistoric 
and of the fourth 
dynasty, and blue 
basalt were from 
Edfu. Besides 
these examples of 
primitive art, 
which are very un- 
common in Ameri- 
can museums, a 
great many other 
treasures are in- 
cluded in the col- 
lection, which will 
go far to strength- 
en the Boston Mu- 
seum’s already 
great department 
A RACCHANAL of Egyptian art. 
By G. F. Watts sind 

# Copies of al- 
leged portraits of Christopher Columbus and Americus Vespucius, 
the originals of which were said to exist in 1843 in the Royal 
Gallery at Naples, have been discovered hanging in the Garrard 
County court-house at Lancaster, Kentucky. They were presented 
in June, 1844, by Cicero Price, then a lieutenant in the navy, after- 
ward a commodore. In his presentation letter, dated 1844, Lieuten- 
ant Price says: ‘‘I beg leave to present to your honorable body two 
portrait-paintings of Christopher Columbus and Americus Vespucius, 
which I procured in Italy in September last while cruising in the 
Mediterranean. They are good likenesses of these celebrated navi- 
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gators, having been taken from the oldest and most esteemed paint- 
ings in the Bourbon gallery at Naples.”’ 

# A memorial to Lord William Campbell, the last governor of South 
Carolina by royal patent, is proposed for Charleston. He was the 
great-uncle of the present Duke of Argyle, who is married to Princess 
Louise, the daughter of Queen Victoria, most noted for her painting 
and sculpture. As the Marquis of Lorne, the present duke was 
governor-general of Canada, and made a visit with Princess Louise, 
where the house occupied by his great-uncle still stands. 













THE RIDER ON THE WHITE HORSE 


By G. F Watts 





CURRENT NOTES ON ART SALES 


The art dealers have filled their treasure houses during the last 
few weeks at Christie’s and other sales. The Hawkins collection was 
first sold at high prices, and the snuff-boxes and miniatures were 
rattled off merrily. The Nankin China, Sheraton and Chippendale 
furniture, pictures and drawings collected by Mr. Orrock brought in 
$430,000. There were no record prices, but the average was high, 
as it ought to have been when the collector had exquisite taste and 
accurate knowledge. His Turners proved a good investment, for the 
‘‘Walton Bridge,’’ which had cost him 5,000 guineas, was sold for 
7,000 guineas, and eight beautiful drawings, two of which had been 
Mr. Ruskin’s treasures, were auctioned off for 5,870 guineas. Nine 
of Cox’s drawings were also sold at good prices, and Mr. Hunt’s 
‘‘Blessing,’’ which Mr. Ruskin had highly praised, brought 500 
guineas. One of the best portraits was Sir Joshua Reynolds's ‘*‘ Lady 
Anne Fitzpatrick,’’ a girl in white with a bunch of grapes, and it was 
sold for over $20,000—a marked advance on Mr. Orrock’s purchase 
price. The Massey-Wainwaring collection of furniture and bric-a- 
brac also commanded good prices, and the Duke of Cambridge’s old 
silver yielded over $50,000 a day. The season’s sales show that 
there is an undiminished surplus of wealth both in England and in 
America for the purchase of art treasures; and also that representa- 
tive collections made with care have a rising value. 

# The alleged Holbein recently sold in London for $13,750, a small 
water-color portrait supposed to represent Frances Howard, duchess 
of Norfolk, has become the subject of an acrimonious dispute. 
Doctors disagree, but it seems to be fairly well established that if the 
picture is a portrait of the young duchess, Holbein could not have 
painted it. The controversy has not, however, affected prices in the 
London art auction rooms. 

# At Mendelssohn Hall recently Mr. Kirby, of the American Art 
Association, New York, sold at auction the one hundred and sixty- 
three pictures owned by Dowdeswell and Dowdeswell and T. J. 
Blakeslee, for the most part examples of the early English, French, 
Dutch, and Flemish schools, for a total of $127,695. The hall was 
crowded with art-lovers, collectors, and dealers. It was truly a bar- 
gain sale, many of the canvases going for almost absurdly low figures. 
E. J. Stehle, presumably acting for another buyer, paid the highest 
figure of the first evening, $6,400, for the fine portrait of Elizabeth 
Sackville, Countess Delawarr, by Sir William Beechey. Frank K. 
Sturgis paid $4,500 for the landscape with figures by Gainsborough, 
the ‘‘Market Cart,’’ a replica of the famous canvas in the National 
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Gallery, in London, and Joseph Pulitzer obtained the strong and 
dignified portrait of an old Lord Mayor of London, Sir Brooks 
Watson, by the early American painter, John S. Copley, who was 
afterward Lord Lyndhurst. The large and showy portrait of George 
III., by Allan Ramsey, went to the dealer L. A. Lanthier, for the 
comparatively small sum of $850. The pictures which brought $500 
and over at the first night's sale with the buyers’ names and price, 
follow: ‘‘Portrait of Colonel F. Mountjoy Martin,’’ Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, P. R. A., American McMillan, $775 ; ‘‘ Portrait of a Noble- 
man,’’ Barthel Beham, Joseph Pulitzer, $800; ‘‘ Portrait of Elizabeth 
Brandt,’’ Van Ravestyne, George A. Kearn, $525; ‘‘Portrait of 
Mynheer Ten Eyck,’’ Verspronck, W. W. Seamon, agent, $500; 
‘*The Grand Canal, Venice,’’ Canaletto, D. D. Reid, $2,000; ‘‘A 
River in France,’’ Thaulow, $1,150; ‘‘ Portrait of Miss Morris,’* Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, P. R. A., D. S. Reid, $2,700; ‘‘The Grand Canal, 
Venice,’’ Bellotto, Knoedler & Co., $750; ‘‘ Portrait of Brooks Watson, 
Esq., Lord Mayor of London,’’ John Copley, Joseph Pulitzer, $2,500; 
‘*Autumn Sunset,’’ George H. Bogert, D. S. Reid, $600; ‘‘ Portico 
of the Doge’s Palace, Venice,’’ Guardi, D. A. Kennedy, $1,000; 
‘Portrait of Two Sisters,’’ Harlow, W. Stanhope, $550; ‘‘ Portrait 
of Princess de Tallyrand,’’ Van Loo, Mrs. T. Schmidt, $825; ‘‘A 
Normandy Fishing Village,’’ Bonington, D. G. Reid, $1,400; 
‘‘Domestic Cares,’’ E. Pieters, Max Bleiman, $900; ‘‘Smugglers 
Creeping for Gin,’’ George Chambers, D. G. Reid, $510; portrait of 
a Young Dutch Woman’’ Van Ravestyne, W. S. Oakman, $550; 
‘*Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia,’’ Van Ravestyne, Bayard Cutting, 
$1,600; ‘‘Portrait of Elizabeth Sackville,’’ Sir William Beechey, 
E. T. Steele, $6,400; ‘‘ Portrait of Lady Whitmore,’’ Sir Peter Lely, 
Edward Lauall, $975; ‘‘The Morning Glory,’’ Lefebvre, Joseph 
Pulitzer, $1,000; ‘‘Canal, St. Marco, Venice,’’ Canaletto, Mrs. J. 
Schmidt, $1,025; ‘‘A Classical Landscape,’’ Claude Lorraine, 
F. K. Sturgis, $775; ‘‘Portrait of Princess of Nassau,’’ Edward 
Brandus, $1,400; ‘‘The Market Cart,’’ Gainsborough, F. K. Sturgis, 
$4,500; ‘‘Portrait of Catherine of Braganza,’’ Sir Peter Lely, D. S. 
Reid, $650; ‘‘Venus and Adonis,’’ Jacques Blanchard, George A. 
Hearn, $4,900; ‘‘The Cottage Door,’’ Barker, D. S. Reid, $625; 
‘*Portrait of Mrs. Sinclair,’’ Harlow, Mrs. J. Schmidt, $510; ‘‘ Por- 
trait of Princess Claudia de Medici,’’ Sustermans, E. J. Stehle, 
$3,000; ‘‘The Lock,’’ Frederick Watts, Robert S. Minturn, $525; 
‘*Portrait of George III.’’ Allan Ramsay, $850. The following list 
shows the names, purchasers, and prices of some of the more impor- 
tant pictures at the second night's sale: ‘‘Boy Holding Horses,’’ 
Cuyp, H. O. Watson & Co., $1,050; ‘‘A Cavalier,’’ Hals, H. O. 
Watson & Co., $1,100; ‘‘Mrs. Fitzherbert,’’ ascribed to Cosway, 
V. A. Henry, $650; *‘Canal Reggio, Venice,’’ Canaletto, W. A. 
Taylor, $825; ‘‘Countess of Carlisle,’’ Lely, E. McMillen, $500; ‘*Sir 
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Walter Scott,’’ Gordon, S. Untermyer, $775; ‘‘Miss Kelvin,’’ Hopp- 
ner, E. Fischof, $9,300; ‘*‘ Marie Louise of Orleans,’’ Coello, Francis 
Lathrop, $1,900; ‘‘Street Scene, Venice,’’ Guardi, D. G. Gardiner, 
$1,400; ‘‘Portrait of Miss Wilson,’’ Lawrence, D. G. Reid, $525; 
‘*English Landscape,’’ Crome, Blank, $1,400; ‘‘Virgin with the 
Infant and Saint John,’’ Del Sellajo, W. W. Seaman, agent, $1,000; 
‘*Prince Christian of Bavaria,’’ Largilliere, Ehrich Galleries, $2,500; 
‘*A Village Festival,’’ Teniers, J. D. Crimmins, $625; ‘‘Shepherd 
and Sheep,’’ Ter Meulen, M. Bleiman, $650; ‘‘Portrait of Miss 
Franks,’’ Reynolds, D. G. Gardiner, $7,600; ‘‘Portrait of Miss 
Storr,’’ Lawrence, V. A. Henry, $1,900; ‘‘Peacock and Poultry in 
a Park,’’ Hondecoeter, Blank, $1,500; ‘‘The Finished Task,’’ 
Harlow, R. Cluett, $550; ‘‘Minaret of the Moristan, Cairo,’’ Gérome, 
M. Bleiman, $725; ‘‘Portrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds,’’ Northcote, 
Ehrich Galleries, $525; ‘‘Approaching Storm,’’ Bogart, D. G. Reid, 
$690; ‘‘ Miss Abernethy,’’ Beechey, D. G. Gardiner, $850; ‘*Cathedral 
Interior,’’ Bonington, J. D. Crimmins, $1,110; ‘‘Music,’’ Raoux, 
L. A. Lanthier, $900; ‘‘Near Tivoli,’’ Wilson, F. Burton Harrison, 
$1,025; ‘‘Bredchoff de Vick,’’ De Baen, W. G. Oakman, $580; 
‘*Countess of Falmouth,’’ Lely, L. A. Lanthier, $550; ‘‘ Vision of 
the Dying Virgin,’’ Schut, Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
$3,600; ‘‘In Venice,’’ Canaletto, E. Holbrook, $750; ‘‘ Duchess 
Gonzaga di Mantua,’’ Pourpus, W. G. Oakman, $1,350; ‘‘Land- 
scape,’’ Richet, E. McMillen, $900; ‘‘On the Scheldt,’’ Clays, John 
Hobart Warren, $1,650; ‘‘Madonna, Child, St. Lawrence, and St. 
John the Evangelist,’’ Del Garbo, J. D. Crimmins, $1,800; ‘‘ Portrait 
of Queen Charlotte,’’ Ramsay, S. Untermyer, $1,550; ‘‘A Game of 
Chess,’’ Beechey, E. Fischhof, $900; ‘‘ Portrait of Miss Hamilton,’’ 
Cotes, R. C. Vose, $500; ‘‘Portrait of the Hon. James Sheldon,’’ 
Romney, E. Brandus, $1,200; ‘‘Christ Sitting in Judgment,’’ Sir E. 
Burne-Jones, G. D. Pratt, $1,000. 

# Advices from London say that some old French furniture, prop- 
erty of the Duke of Marlborough, which had been removed from 
Blenheim Palace, was a feature of a sale at Christie’s rooms. There 
was a large gathering, which waited until the end of the sale for the 
chief item, which came last. This was a Louis XVI. commode, 
stamped with the name of J. H. Reisner, chiefly composed of mahog- 
any. This magnificent piece is provided with tambour panels in front 
and drawers at the top. In the central panel, inlaid in colored 
marqueterie, is a bouquet of flowers, while on either side and at the 
ends are panels of tulip wood marqueterie. The whole is mounted 
with classic friezes and patere, surmounted by a slab of veined 
marble. Bidding opened at 500 guineas ($2,250) and ran up rapidly 
amid great excitement, till Webster secured the trophy for 3,000 
guineas ($15,300). 
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